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THE ART JOURNAL. 



In ecclesiastical decoration the mermaid itself, as well as the 
emblem of the fish in all its various ramifications, forms a pro- 
minent and striking feature. No matter in what parts of Gothic 
buildings we may look— whether on the capitals of the pillars, 
the bosses of the groined roof, the corbels and brackets on the 
walls, the tympanum arch or spandrel of the door, the tiles of 
the pavement, or the misereres of the stalls, it is here and there 
found introduced, often in exquisite form and pure in taste, but 
sometimes with accessories not strictly in keeping with one's 
modern notions, though clearly connected with legendary lore. 

It seems to have been as favourite a subject with the designers 
and carvers of misereres as any other legendary matters, and not 



Fig. 15. — Miserere, Winchester Cathedral. 

leaves evidently, as a sly hint of the mediaeval artist that they 
were needful to the nude fish-maiden — in which she is shown 
gracefully holding her own finny tail in her right hand (Fig. 20). 
At Beverley is a mermaid with a fish (Fig. 18), and in this instance 
one of the side carvings represents the "Trinity of Fish," and 
the other, one fish in the act of swallowing another. At Win- 
chester, Bakewell, and other places both mermaidens and mer- 
men are represented. In the former (Fig. 15) the male figure 
grasps in his left hand a fish, while his spouse holds in her right 
hand a comb, the other hand of each figure being elevated. At 
Lyons Cathedral (Fig. 10) the family party is completed by the 
addition of a mer-baby, which its crowned mother is holding 
lovingly in her arms, while her husband discourses sweet music 



unfrequently the foliage or other surroundings are of extreme 
beauty and elegance. 

In Bristol Cathedral, for instance, a mermaiden, exquisitely 
proportioned and beautifully carved, is represented (Fig. 17) in 
an attitude of fear and surprise, both her arms upraised, and 
hands expanded, while a winged human-headed monster on the 
one side, and a dragon or griffin on the other, are evidently 
intent on seizing her. At Chichester (Fig. 19) a somewhat 
attenuated and melancholy mermaiden holds a mirror in her 
right hand ; and at St. Albans one is shown (Fig. 21) holding a 
mirror in the left, and a comb in the right, hand. At Exeter 
the figure is represented enclosed in a bower of foliage— fig- 





Fig. 16. — Miserere, Boston Church. 

on a violin, to which his scaly-tailed wife and her offspring are 
paying rapt attention. At Boston Church, in Lincolnshire, one 
of the misereres (Fig. 16) is carved with a design of two men 
with hoods on their heads in a boat, one of them holding aloft 
the oar. Close to the boat is a mermaid, who has just risen 
from the sea, and, pipe in hand, is playing her " syren notes " 
to such entrancing effect that the men seem overpowered, or 
"dazed," at the sound. Numberless other examples occur in 
various localities ; but these will doubtless be sufficient to show 
not only the variety, but the extent to which mermaiden decoration 
is carried in the carvings of these curious and interesting 
remains of mediaeval Art. 

( To be continued.) 



EAST ANGLIAN POTTERY. 



NOT long since we had the pleasure of inspecting some very 
artistic productions in the new Linthorpe ware, which, 
through the instrumentality of one or two gentlemen, had been 
brought before the public. More recently an opportunity has 
been afforded us of seeing another new ware, manufactured at 
Castle Hedingham, an out-of-the-way village in Essex, under 
the title of East Anglian Ware. The ware produced at Hed- 
ingham is in no way likely to be compared with the handsome 
"Linthorpe," at least in its present state; the Hedingham, 
as it now stands, being only remarkable from its extreme sim- 
plicity, and from the fact that it is all produced in the most 
primitive manner by a self-taught potter, who procures the 
clay, modelling, decorating, and baking it within the precincts 
of his small premises, and by the aid only of tools and apparatus 
made by himself. 

The present potter, Edward Bingham, turned his attention 
some time ago to the production of terra-cotta ware for the 
purpose of greenhouse decoration ; later on he seems to have 
made further experiments in mixing clays, and attempts at 
glazing; and after repeated failures his efforts have been, to a 
certain extent, crowned with success. 

The potter has never received any instruction in the art of 
drawing or modelling, so that his productions, though exceed- 
ingly interesting, are not highly artistic. In those specimens 
where he has taken floral nature as a model he has been most 
successful; but, as might be expected, his figure subjects, war- 



riors clad in armour, &c, are of the most alarming type. He 
also seems to have taken old Dresden, Delft, and early English as 
his special models, and some of the specimens placed before us, 
taking into consideration the manifold disadvantages under 
which he has laboured, were really remarkable. Some of the 
forms are handsome, and their quiet, naturalesque ornamenta- 
tion shows delicacy and feeling. It is where he has en- 
deavoured to delineate a subject which only an educated eye 
and well-trained hand can execute, that the absence of culti- 
vated ability is perceptible. 

The pieces which hie had attempted to glaze are of a peculiar 
mottled appearance, not unlike the earlier Doulton ware, and 
similar in effect to the Dinapur pottery, or the red earthenware 
of Travancore. These he has scarcely decorated at all, and, on 
the whole, they cannot vie with his unglazed productions. 
Perhaps later on he may be more successful. As we have already 
hinted, he has himself constructed his own apparatus, and 
manufactured his modelling tools out of chicken bones. One 
cannot but admire the Essex potter in this small village, who, 
with few resources at his command further than those with 
which nature has endowed him, has been able, by dint of a 
ready perception, watchfulness, and perseverance, to produce 
these specimens of East Anglian ware, which may be but the 
precursors of an industry that, in enterprising hands, may be- 
come of great importance. 

W. W. 



